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Shadows and Straws 


architectural interest, as is told elsewhere in this 

issue. Likewise, the ancient subject of compe- 
titions takes on, to many, a new and engrossing interest. 
That there are disagreements over the second competi- 
tion to be held under the form of program elaborated 
by Mr, Kimball, goes without saying. It is too much to 
expect that any kind of a competition could win unani- 
mous approval. But without entering into the deli- 
cate moot questions of technique, from a judicial point 
of view, is it too much to venture the prophecy that the 
two competitions in question,—the Nebraska State Capi- 
tol and the Kansas City Memorial,—may at some not 
far distant date be scanned by the historians of Ameri- 
can architecture with something akin to the belief that 
they will have to take rank as turning points or land- 
marks? ‘The basis for such a prophecy has its roots 
deep in that soil whence springs the unsuspected,—the 
new thing, the very newness of which is its own chal- 
lenge to the old,—the fruit that has been germinating 
beyond the ken of men,—the cry of genius as it springs, 
a wayward child, into the staid circle of conventions 
and traditions, carrying consternation into the tents of 
one group, and making for great reveling in the army 
across the way. 

Mr. Goodhue’s tower may or may not be a turning 
point. Mr, Magonigle’s tower may or may not mark 
the beginning of a new path. None can tell. The 
final answer must be delivered by the buildings. To 
him who would essay a prophecy, however, the two 
winning designs in these two competitions under con- 
sideration, the programs for which are likewise a chal- 
lenge, offer a tempting peg upon which to hang a none 
too timid prediction. He would, belike, wax elo- 
quent, and record his conviction that the art of archi- 
tecture in America had made a momentous stride. He 
might be very wrong, of course. Fifty years, more or 
less, may pass ere the verdict is known. The risk to 
the prophet is, after all, very little. 


K ssc CITY comes to the very forefront of 


In THE Kansas City Memoriat Mr. Magonigle 
has risen to the heights of genius. He has achieved 
a masterly handling of a problem with which it might 


be said that there have been few to compare in modern 
architecture. It is one of the advantages, surely, that 
a public work of this scope is not conceived as a matter 
of investment. Financial business keeps its hands off. 
The architect ought, therefore, to enjoy unusual free- 
dom, but this, alas, is too often taken away from him 
by a competition program which, instead of being de- 
signed to set free his powers to their full limit, has the 
effect of turning his ability and energy into a sort of 
game in which he plays nervously with a worried eye 
on the jury. Indeed, it is curious that in all discussions 
of competitions, architecture seems never to be men- 
tioned. There is much emphasis on the architect and 
some more or less pretentious and gratuitous reference 
to the client, but when and where have competitions 
been discussed in relation to their effect on the art of 
architecture? On the contrary, is it not true that 
the whole competition code of the Institute is a 
business document designed to facilitate a business 
procedure? 

The two competition programs developed by Mr. 
Kimball are conceived in terms of architecture,—they 
seek to discover and liberate all the architectural genius 
possessed by the competitors. Whatever criticisms 
there may be of the form of these programs, there can 
be none of the purpose sought. It is ideal. It is a 
sincere effort to restore to architecture a part of the 
freedom once possessed by the master builders who dealt 
not with business questions, but with those of technique 
and esthetics—who were allowed to approach their 
problems in a spirit of contemplation, unhampered by 
any arbitrary set of factors as prescribed by a profes- 
sional adviser, and worried over the personnel and the 
predilections of a jury. 

Yes, the eyes of architects may well be turned toward 
Lincoln and Kansas City during the next decade, for 
there, under the guidance of Mr. Goodhue and Mr. 
Magonigle, and under the influence of the two compe- 
titions that constitute a radical departure from prece- 
dent,—since the professional adviser has kept his ideas 
out of the program entirely,—architecture may once 
again blazon her message to an apathetic people—and 
that is an end greatly to be desired. 
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Artist and Artisan’ 


By WiLu1AM ApAMs DELANO. 


T the end of my Sophomore year I began to look 
about, as the custom then was—happily long 
since discontinued—for “snap courses,” when 

my eye fell on free-hand and water-color drawing. 
Thanks to a mother’s perseverance I had a certain 
facility with pencil and brush, so I elected those courses 
without hesitation. No Freshman ever came to Yale 
possessed of less artistic sense than I. First, guided by 
the gentle hand of Professor Niemeyer, afterwards by 
that most delightful of all gentlemen and artists, Pro- 
fessor Weir, I began to realize that art meant some- 
thing more than to draw a man that looked like a man 
or a tree that could be recognized as such. From that 
moment the desire to learn more of this mystery took 
possession of me and I have spent the intervening years 
in trying to find out something about it. 

Before we can go very far we shall have to deter- 
mine upon a definition of our subject. I am not bold 
enough to attempt it, but the dictionary, which has no 
soul and consequently cannot object to being quoted, 
says that art is “the harmonious expression of human 
emotions.” This definition comes very close to the 
mark, if it does not actually hit it. If you are willing 
to accept it, as I am, it presupposes three things: First, 
an emotion; second, the power to express it; and third, 
the ability to do so harmoniously. If we leave out any 
one of the three we have something but we have not art. 
By the same definition the artist is the person, who, pos- 
sessing the emotions, has the ability to impart them to his 
public in harmonious form. If he has the power to 
express himself harmoniously but has no emotions to 
transfer, he is an artisan, to my way of thinking, but 
not an artist. And lastly, if he has emotions but no 
power’ of expression, I don’t know what he is,—a 
nuisance, perhaps, but certainly not an artist nor an 
artisan. To state it a little differently, an artist is the 
artisan who has learned his trade and who in addition 
has something to tell his public, and my contention is 
that if there were more artisans today there would be 
more art and more artists. 

At the risk of being placed at the outset in the “Oh! 
Tempora, Oh! Mores” category, I believe that the 
times, as far as art is concerned, are “topsy turvy” and, 
furthermore, that in a very large measure the art 
schools, the conservatories of music, clubs for the 
fostering of the fine arts, newspaper criticism and all 


the many devices of the present day for encouraging’ 


them are the cause of this loss of equilibrium. 

Until the last century, how did the youth who 
wanted to become an artist set about it? He appren- 
ticed himself to some artist of repute for whose work 


1From a speech delivered at the anniversary exercises of the Yale School 
of Fine Arts. 


there was a demand, and in whose workshop he per- 
formed the most menial services, but where he learnt 
from the ground up the technique of his trade. If he 
apprenticed himself to a painter, for example, he learnt 
how to make his colors; he learnt to draw; he learnt 
how to prepare his grounds and put on his paint. As he 
became more skillful, the master allowed him to do more 
on the pictures themselves, until finally if he had the 
emotions to express he began to express them for him- 
self and was fully equipped to do so by long and ardu- 
ous training. If he did not have the emotions, he 
labored on as a good artisan, performing a useful func- 
tion in the community, and if he showed no adapta- 
bility at all for his chosen trade he was thrown out 
bodily by his master and told to seek some other form 
of employment. 

But this is what I want to bring out clearly: All 
the time he was working in his master’s shop, he was 
helping to produce something which the community 
wanted; he was in close touch with the needs of his 
day and adding to the wealth of his time, nor was he 
above undertaking the most humble work. 

What happens today? Young men and women, 
feeling that they are fired by the divine spark and en- 
couraged by clubs and art schools which must main- 
tain a membership or fail, enter a school; they sit to- 
gether in a studio drawing from a cast or model, en- 
couraged too often by occasional criticism varying in 
intensity as the pupil shows interest or not, and thus 
work day after day upon something utterly unrelated 
to what is going on in the world outside. Of course 
these pupils are told that they must learn to draw be- 
fore they can paint, but is it to be wondered at that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they weary of their 
task and rush ill-prepared as they are for a paint box? 

According to the word which has been passed about in 
the younger art circles, one does not need to know how 
to draw; one needs only express one’s emotions, not 
necessarily harmoniously. It is a far more interesting 
and exciting occupation, I grant you, to see if you can 
produce the effect on a beholder of a nude falling down- 
stairs by an ingenious arrangement of prisms and 
cubes than to toil laboriously over a charcoal drawing 
seeking to reduce to simplest form all the subleties of 
light and shade. So these budding geniuses begin to 
flood the market with their paintings, the critics to talk 
about them, the exhibitors to hang their pictures and 
they to damn the public for not appreciating and buy- 
ing their works. 

Why is all this? For that it is as I have described 
it is a certainty. My explanation is that these artists— 
for many of them by temperament are real artists—are 
far behind the times, although they flatter themselves 
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and the critics encourage them to believe that they are 
in the very van of progress, far ahead of an unappre- 
ciative generation. They have not waked up to the 
fact that times have changed; that people today do not 
want the kind of thing they have to sell—at least not in 
the quantity in which it is produced. They insist upon 
painting easel pictures, many of which must be looked 
at from a distance to convey to the beholder all that 
the painter wishes to express, and yet few people have 
rooms large enough to get away the required distance. 
Or, they have theories of color perhaps beautiful in 
themselves but which do not harmonize with other 
furnishings. In short, the only place for their handi- 
work seems to be a museum—and museum space is 
limited. 

I never go into a company where painters and sculp- 
tors are present that they do not attack the architects 
because we do not design our buildings so that painters 
can decorate the walls or sculptors fill niches with 
colossal groups. Architects are not over modest men, 
in my observations, but they do not believe that they 
are capable of changing the drift of civilization, as the 
painters and sculptors would have them believe; they 
build for people and have always built what people 
want, using their imagination, and suggesting, if they 
are worthy of their calling, something far better than 
their client imagined. But if the civilization in which 
they work wants office buildings, architects cannot 
make that civilization build cathedrals; if their civili- 
zation wants a simple form of house to live in, archi- 
tects cannot make it live in Roman or Florentine pal- 
aces. ‘The artist in every generation has had to meet 
the needs of his time and in so far as he has met them 
with love, devotion and sincerity he has fulfilled his 
function. But the painters and sculptors today do not 
believe that; they think that the public is wrong because 
it will not follow them through all the phases of their 
emotional endeavors. 

I am not an economist, but I know enough of the 
science and so do you to know that there must be an 
approximate balance between supply and demand, and 
that where there is an oversupply of a commodity that 
commodity becomes cheap. In times past practically 
all of the work that the painter and sculptor turned out 
was done for some particular person or place. Today 
I doubt if more than a small fraction of the great mass 
of work produced is done to order. The old masters 
bought today so greedily by the rich (a habit very 
annoying to living artsits) are works of art, executed 
for the most part by order of someone in days gone by 
—a portrait perhaps, or a decoration for a certain 
church or shrine or palace or garden. Am I wrong in 
thinking that there must be a real difference in the 
attitude of mind of one who is working to please a 
patron and one who is working solely to please him- 
self? Does not the first fit into the economic order of 


the day in a way that the second does not? Is not the 
second in the same logical position that I would be in 
if I sat in my office and drew plans for beautiful build- 
ings which no one wanted to build, and then criticized 
the public for not appreciating them enough to put up 
the necessary money? I think there must be a relation- 
ship between what the artist is able and willing to do 
and what the public wants. 

Now the architects, not from superior intelligence, I 
feel certain, but by the force of circumstances, have 
kept abreast of the times in a way that the painters and 
sculptors have not. They are solving modern prob- 
lems by modern methods, and architecture today is a 
live art. I must admit that fortune has favored them 
for she has given them a new element—steel—and by 
its aid they are overcoming the law of gravity in a new 
way (there are only a limited number of ways). The 
Greeks knew one and their architecture was determ- 
ined by the length of the stones they could quarry to 
span between two columns. The Romans discovered 
or adopted a second, the arch, so that the space between 
the points of support could be widened almost indefin- 
itely. The Gothic builders perfected a still more in- 
genious and economical method, by making the ribs and 
buttresses do all the work and filling in between with 
curtain walls and vaults. Today, with steel, we have 
almost limitless possibilities, and the Woolworth and 
Bush Terminal buildings stand as monuments to the 
skill of their designers and the times. I venture to say 
that these buildings, expressions of modern problems, 
have awakened as many emotions in the hearts of the 
beholders as most cathedrals. Haven’t you been 
thrilled by them as you beheld them soaring into space, 
whether in broad daylight or as twilight gathered or as 
night fell? I know I have. One may criticize this 
detail or that and one may criticize the commercial 
system that produced them, but the lofty beauty of 
these buildnigs stands. 

All this has been accomplished in less than forty 
years. ‘To accomplish it, the architects have availed 
themselves of all the mechanical equipment of their 
age; high speed elevators, elaborate heating and venti- 
lating devices, telephones and electric light and power 
have had a share in perfecting them. What have the 
painters and sculptors been doing meanwhile? Have 
they availed themselves of the mechanical inventions 
of the day? Have they been helping to produce what 
the great business corporations want and what the 
homes demand? I am afraid not, in most cases. They 
have been hard at work in their studios painting pictures 
and modeling statues and wondering why the public 
is so benighted as not to clamor for their wares. The 
public does not clamor, I believe, not because the love 
of beauty is dead; there is just as much craving for it 
today as there ever was but the demand has taken an- 
other form, one which the painters and sculptors have 
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been slow to recognize either because it did not interest 
them or because it was too remote from their traditions 
or because it involved too much dull technical work. 

I repeat—architects, painters and sculptors can beau- 
tify and enoble by their imagination, if they have the 
training, what the civilization of their day demands, 
but they cannot change the demand. I am not enter- 
ing a discussion as to which civilization is the higher— 
the one where religion and things spiritual were in the 
ascendant, as in the Middle Ages, or the one where the 
commercial spirit is dominant, as it is today; I shall 
leave that for a distinguished Gothic architect—but I 
am certain that the artists of the Middle Ages solved 
their problems skillfully and I am equally sure that the 
artists of today could solve their problems equally 
skillfully if they would only recognize that times have 
changed and that their problems are not those of six 
hundred years ago. Then the Church—and by the 
Church I mean the religious life of the community— 
called largely upon the artists. ‘The courts of Europe 
did the same. ‘Today the courts have passed away 
and the Church, in which the form of worship has 
greatly changed, no longer asks in the same measure. 
But instead, the great commercial enterprises call aloud 
for help. They need advertisements, bill-boards, de- 
signs for their fabrics, a thousand and one things; but 
theirs is a voice crying in the wilderness because the 
artist will not tackle the humble problems of his time. 
So the great business enterprises are forced to content 
themselves with ill-trained talent. 

Never before in the history of the world have artists 
been so deaf to the real demands of their day and gen- 
eration. I hold no brief for the present system; in 
many respects it is appalling. All I say is that it 
exists and if artists and artisans would listen to its 
call, we should not have to fatigue ourselves peren- 
nially with such awful exhibitions as take place in all 
the great cities of the world, but we should have a 
daily exhibition along our road sides, in our theatres, 
in our moving-picture palaces, in our books and maga- 
zines, which would go far towards improving the 
artistic standards of our people. 

Have I made myself clear? Please do not gain the 
impression that I have made a plea for lowering artistic 
standards—that is far from my thought—I have only 
been maintaining that art will be in demand in so far 
as it meets the needs of its day, and these needs cannot 
be too humble for the real artist. 

Why has this unfortunate distinction between the 
artist and the artisan grown up in recent days? In 
times past the artist was the artisan, and vice versa, and 
the very wonderful works of art which have come down 
to us are the result of the joint labor of well trained 
artisans and artists who performed their tasks with 
love. I have reluctantly formed the conclusion that 
the system of training is at fault, that the apprentice 


system eliminated the unfit and trained the fit to per- 
form what their day and generation demanded in a way 
that the art school of today does not. The latter, 
assisted by the art clubs and art critics, encourage the 
young student to believe that he is in a class apart; that 
he should be free from and superior to the economic 
life of his day. The talk about “self-expression,” “art 
for art’s sake,” and all the patter which we know so 
well, puts, it seems to me, a false point of view into the 
mind of the student and tends to increase the gap be- 
tween the artist and the artisan instead of teaching him 
to feel that he is a part of 4 system which exists, and 
always has existed, since the day when some primitive 
man, more skillful than others, first decorated his 
neighbor’s weapons and pottery and wigwam. 

I am not saying that the art school is any more slip- 
shod than any of the other professional schools, but 
after a student graduates from one of the others he 
serves an apprenticeship, in reality, if not in name,— 
the draughtsman in an architect’s office, the lawyer in 
a law office, the doctor in a hospital, but the poor 
painter and sculptor is thrown on his own at once. 
Furthermore, the art school is an attempt at a short 
cut, and I believe there is no shorter cut to success in art 
than in any other profession or business. 

Some years ago when I first came back from Paris 
and the Beaux Arts, I taught architecture at Columbia. 
The men in the class were always trying to solve their 
problems by some novel or ingenious method (an ad- 
mirable ambition at the proper time) but I said to them 
then what I still believe to be true, that what they were 
there for for was not to invent an alphabet but to learn 
the Spencerian method of forming their letters; to learn 
the proportions of the orders; the accepted ways of de- 
signing doors and windows and pediments; that once 
having mastered these so that they could draw them 
backwards in their sleep they were free to let their own 
personality have sway and their hand-writing might 
become long and flowing, upright, round or banckhand, 
as the case might be, but the chances were that it would 
at least be legible. But this is a long and tedious pro- 
cess, just as distasteful to the art student as it is to my 
small boy to have to learn to form his letters; yet unless 
the student of architecture learns them, unless the 
painters and sculptors really become proficient draughts- 
men, unless the author has a vocabulary and knows 
about the construction of sentences, unless the musician 
masters the technique of his instrument, what chance 
have they to express themselves harmoniously to their 
public, to produce works of art? They must ail be- 
come trained artisans first; later some of them may 
become artists. 

I am almost ashamed of what I have been saying; it 
sounds so platitudinous. I have had in mind no partic- 
ular school or country. My platitudes apply equally 
to the Ecole des Beaux Arts in France or any school of 
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Fine Arts in this country. But may I, before I close, 
be permitted to apply what I have said to the school of 
my own university, in New Haven, for just now I be- 
lieve it is the hope to develop in a larger way a depart- 
ment of architecture in connection with the School of 
The Fine Arts. 

What I said a short time ago about architecture 
being a live art in this country, abreast of the times 
and related to our civilization is borne out, I think, by 
the fact that while we hear of no university in this 
country trying to develop a school for the training of 
painters and sculptors, almost every university feels 
that it must have a school for the training of architects. 
Now this would not be true if the painters and sculp- 
tors were playing in the civilization of our times the 
same role that the architects are. Every university 
would then feel it as essential to have a school of paint- 
ing as a school of chemistry or physics. Yale has a 
School of Fine Arts; it has a building more or less 
adapted to its purposes; it has a fairly good collection 
of paintings (an excellent one as representing one par- 
ticular period) ; and the devoted service of many well- 
trained and distinguished artists. What is to be its 
aim? It seems to me that this must be clearly deter- 
mined. Is it to be to teach a polite acquaintance with 
the fine arts, as the college does with the classics, to 
give a man or woman a smattering of technique and a 
bowing acquaintance with the masters of the past, so 
that upon graduation they will be in a measure intelli- 
gent critics of other men’s work, able to say this is a 
good or this a bad piece of workmanship, for this or 
that well recognized quality? Or is it to become a 
school where men and women will go because they can 
learn there better than elsewhere the technique of their 
chosen art? For my part I believe that either one is 
a legitimate aim, but I would not allow them to be- 
come confused either in the minds of the public or in 
the ambition of the teachers. Either I would say in 
the prospectus: 

“All that the Yale School of Fine Arts proposes to 
accomplish is to give to the young men and women who 
come to it a general knowledge of art in all its phases 
so that they will be able to recognize the different 
schools and periods of architecture, painting, sculpture 
and furnishings, and take an intelligent part in the 
perennial discussion that goes on on the subject of art.” 
Or I would say in the announcement: 

“This school is designed to teach men and women, 
as far as a school possibly can, the technique of archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture. It is designed to turn 
out well-trained artisans in each of these arts. In 
addition it will make them thoroughly conversant with 
the history of each branch and it will attempt as far as 
possible to bring them in contact with great works of 
art and with men who are artists. It will not guar- 


antee to do this in two years or four years, but as a 
student becomes proficient in each step he will be 
allowed to put his foot on the next; and when he leaves 
with a diploma, this diploma will mean that he is a 
thoroughly trained artisan with every chance that edu- 
cation can give him to become an artist if God has given 
him the rest.” 

If the Corporation of Yale University takes the first 
view of what an art school connected with a great uni- 
versity should be (a perfectly sound point of view, I 
believe) it has practically achieved it already or could 
with slight minor additions. If it takes the second, 
the Yale School of Fine Arts, hand in hand with every 
other art school in the world, has a long way to travel. 
It must reach a position where by some means or other 
there is injected into the school the spirit of the old 
apprentice system, by which a youth was taught his 
trade from the bottom up and at the same time made 
to feel that his trade had a practical relation to the de- 
mands of his day. I would be in favor of either but I 
would not take a half way course. 

I have spoken emphatically because I feel strongly. 
I am conscious that I have ridden rough shod over the 
sensibilities of many who will not agree at all with what 
I have said, but I think that even those who disagree 
most strenuously will feel that there is at least a grain 
of truth in what I have said, and to plant this grain 
deep enough one must use emphasis. I know, too, 
that I have only touched on one side of this vast ques- 
tion, but one cannot do more in the limited time. 

I take a position second to none in admiration of the 
real artist, the sincere follower after truth, and I 
know how many of them there are today among the 
painters and sculptors and architects. The dignity of 
their profession is as sacred to me as to anyone, but I 
believe that there is a dignity in service quite as great 
if not greater than the dignity of independence, and it 
is this dignity which I sometimes feel is in jeopardy 
because we do not take a sufficiently humble point 
of view about our duties and _ responsibilities as 
artists. 

During the last hours of a long problem, when 
everybody was thoroughly fatigued, the Frenchmen in 
the Ateliers in Paris used to chant by the hour and with 
varying inflections the monotonous refrain, “L’Archi- 
tecture est une maitresse tres dure.” It was sung in 
jest but years have taught me that there was more 
truth than humor in the refrain. She is a hard mis- 
tress and so is Painting and Sculpture and Music— 
each and every one of the Arts. It is well to recognize 
this fact and not enter the holy state of matrimony 
lightly or inadvisedly. If one is prepared to make the 
sacrifice no devotion is more richly rewarded, but to 


enjoy these rewards to the full one must be a good 
artisan, 
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Production Via Curtailment 


By Freperick L. ACKERMAN 


Spring brought the return of Mr. Untermyer. He came 
with some added authority to pry further into the Building 
Business with particular reference to the financial side of 
it. This authority has been reluctantly granted by a new 
State Legislature acting under the pressure of banks and 
fire insurance companies protesting in the open. But 
there is ground for doubt concerning how much he will 
discover; for his authority is limited. It is very much like 
a privilege to peer through a key hole at a three ring 
circus. However, Mr. Untermyer can see a great deal 
more than most men under such conditions. 

While the work of preparing for this new phase of the 
inquiry has been going on, Mr. Untermyer busied himself 
with discovering more and still larger combinations, asso- 
ciations and pools of material men and fabricators, thus 
swelling the list of the presumptively guilty. Indictments 
continue to accumulate; a constantly increasing number of 
ever diminishing fines and lighter sentences are being 
imposed. To this extent, at least, has the much heralded 
process of deflation taken effect. 

Toward the end of May Mr. Untermyer is observed in 
the attitude of surveying his past effort. He remarks: 
“T am no alarmist, but my great fear is that the country 
either does not sufficiently realize or has become callous to 
the perils that lurk in the social unrest that is being 
accentuated by the greed and piracy of these combinations 
that infest the land from end toend. They are all-powerful. 
It is still possible to reach the little fellows, but the biggest 
and most dangerous of them apparently are already above 
and beyond the law as it now stands.” 

Which draws from the New York World this editorial 
comment: 

“If this is true, one of two things must happen. Either 
the Government will demonstrate its ability to control the 
rings of corporations and individuals that are at present 
beyond the reach of the law,or the people of the country 
must go to the trouble of establishing a Government which 
can and will do the job. A state that is less powerful than 
certain organizations within its own borders has already 
lost its sovereignty.” 

Again this puzzles the reporter. In the face of this 
comment and his own remark, Mr. Untermyer projects 
programs of legislative reform which will put an end to 
such practices as have been revealed by his inquiry. If, 
as Mr. Untermyer suggests, these large groups, “apparently 
are above and beyond the /aw as it now stands”—and the 
action of the courts so indicates—it is certainly to the point 
to ask: Of what possible avail will be further /egis/ative 
enactments? For a full generation we have been a-trust- 
busting with nothing more to show for it than an ever- 
increasing number of combinations, associations, and pools. 

To the reporter this does not appear as a case calling for 
more legislation when the sort demanded has so notoriously 
failed. Nor does it appear as the World would have it as 
precisely a case of loss of sovereignty. The cry has been 
loud for “a business administration;” for a “government by 
business men;” for carrying on the affairs of state according 
to the rules of “business.” The evidence goes to show that 


this is what we are getting. But the investigation has 
has not been concluded; talk about remedies is a little 
premature. 

The last few days of May were devoted to the methods 
of the fire insurance companies. The first of June 
witnessed a change, in that attention was focused upon 
certain institutions engaged largely in making building 
loans. Resort is again had to captions in the daily press 
to tell the story. The New York Times, May 27th, puts 
it thus: “Sees $750,000,000 Insurance Burden Added to 
Housing—Untermyer Finds Huge Reserve Fund Income 
Goes to Stockholders, not Policy Holders. Could Reduce 
Premiums—Outsiders Barred by Four New York Exchanges 
Making Insurance More Expensive—Enormous Profits 
Shown—Expert Admits State Laws are Inadequate. 
Remedial Legislature Favored.” Some fire insurance 
companies, it appeared, earned as much as 50% annually 
upon this capital stock. Looks like a good investment! 
Rated upon the basis of usiness such a return should be 
set down as a praiseworthy accomplishment. Something 
to the same effect may be said of the competitive methods 
in vogue in New York State by the four insurance ex- 
changes. The company members of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, organized under the stock plan, bar 
membership fire insurance companies, organized under the 
mutual plan, because these companies return to their policy 
holders part of their premium, generally from 25 to 50 per 
cent, but in some instances as much as 95 per cent. Why 
do we find fault with action on the part of an individual or 
a group of individuals who seek to gain the advantage of 
another individual or another group? Such action falls 
within the frontiers of legitimate action under the com- 
petitive system. Such action runs true to form; not so 
to act would be to cooperate. And cooperative action is 
what we do not want as evidence a plenty runs to show. 

But the inquiry into the doings of fire insurance compa- 
nies came to an abrupt (possibly a temporary) close when it 
was announced that these companies were going to 
“reform.” For the time being we may as well leave this 
matter with the optimists. 

June first saw the spot light turned upon the lending 
institutions; what was revealed recalled certain scenes in 
the Merchant of Venice. Inquiry into this phase of the 
production of houses is no doubt of value in focusing 
attention upon what is well known. But to discover what 
constitute the usual procedure here is about as difficult as 
discovering the Woolworth Building while coming up the 
Bay on a brilliant morning. What was discovered may be 
illustrated by a single sample drawn from the evidence. 
One man asks a $15,000 loan. It is granted with a few 
conditions attached. The broker in the case deducts a 
$5000 bonus. Title examination costs $150. Another 
broker comes in for $300 for something or other. Then 
the balance is paid in Liberty Bonds at face value, meaning 
further loss of around $500. So he gets $9050 for $15,000 
and pays 6% interest on the full $15,000. No wonder that 
a day given over to this sort of thing led Mr. Untermyer 
to say to a retiring witness: “People who want to borrow 
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money cannot get it unless they buy suburban lots they 
don’t want, unless they buy run down tenements, unless 
they buy Liberty Bonds at par, unless they pay huge 
discounts—and these exactions are made by persons with 
respectable sounding names, are they not?” 

The New York Times of June 3rd carried the news 
covering what had been revealed under the caption, “Money 
Lenders took 20 to 50% toll on real estate loans. Lockwood 
hearing shows general system of bonuses and commissions. 
Borrowers are Mulcted—Banks, Insurance Companies and 
Mortgage Brokers involved. Vacant lots palmed off.” 
Concerning this evidence the N. Y. World, June 3d, stated 
editorially: “Through how many distinctive elements of 
cost in building construction and maintneance the Lock- 
wood inquiry has now extended, we cannot at the moment 
count up, so great is the number. But has one of them, 
from the various classes of labor involved to the numerous 
classes of trade in materials and supplies and other neces- 
saries of the industry, so far failed to reveal organized or 
prevalent extortion and gouging and profiteering and all 
manner of monopolistic oppression?” And the New York 
Times of the same dates made this extremely significant 
observation: (italics mine) ““Wonder at the precision with 
which Mr. Untermyer places his finger upon fraud and graft 
is fast giving way to an even greater wonder whether there is 
any spot in the business world which can stand searching 
investigation. Nor is the remedy as simple as it once seemed. 
Hettrick is in jail, but many another offender is at large, 
having suffered only a small fine and a sense of shame, 
which, if it exists at all, is probably microscopic. . . . 

In the fullness of time Mr. Untermyer will perhaps put 
forward some plan by which business may purge itself.” 

From the captions and editorial comments and from the 
remark of Mr. Untermyer quoted at the outset, one gains 
the distinct impression that doubt is arising concerning our 
ability to deal with the situation. The common welfare 
of Christendom has fallen into a precarious state, a state 
which furnishes the topic for most of our news items. 
Very reluctantly and only here and there do we find that 
this conditions of affairs is treated as having any connection 
with the particular economic system which stands to 
characterize the last one hundred and fifty years. 

Now the need for doing something about it looms large. 
There is the Sovereign State: Why not call upon the power 
of State authority to correct the conditions of maladjust- 
ment by the enactment of regulating measures? But the 
futility of such action should be apparent when it is re- 
called that what is proposed is precisely what has been 
done in the past, viz., require by legislative enactment that 
the state act to thwart the operation of that system which, 
we still maintain, constitutes the only conceivable way of 
producing goods and rendering services. That is to say, 
we propose that the state shall limit and thwart the com- 
petitive system—set a curb upon the rights of absentee 
ownership—while we continue to act under the rules of 
competition and to maintain the so-called rights of owner- 
ship. In the face of worldwide sabotage enforced by the prite 
system we continue firm in our belief that production may be 
animated solely by the prospect of gain in terms of price. 

We ignore the significant change which has taken place 
in modern times with respect to the motives which ani- 
mate the production of goods. Nowadays we do not go 
to our work in the morning with a view of producing such 
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goods as we feel we need; nor do we go with a view of 
producing goods which we may exchange for other goods 
that we feel we need. We go with a view of gaining the 
greatest possible pecuniary reward, that is to say, of selling 
our labor or what not for the highest price. The matter of 
the volume of goods produced has become a completely 
subordinate matter; and to us individually and to us, 
organized into groups of laborers, manufacturers, etc., 
the day’s work may advantageously be given over entirely 
to retarding production or the distribution of goods. We 
must not overlook the fact that under the regime of money 
(or credit) economy the gains of the business man—this 
term may include the laborer and the farmer—are secured 
by so maneuvering as to gain a differential advantage which 
may be realized by himself or by his group in terms of price. 

It is no wonder, when one takes into account how com- 
pletely we have fallen under the price system and how 
firmly it is established in our mind that the quest of gain 
is alone that which will stimulate effort, that the Times, 
the World, and Mr. Untermyer grow dubious concern- 
ing the ultimate value of the inquiry and any legis- 
lative action likely to follow as a consequence. And 
what Mr. Hoovers special committee of the American 
Engineering Council has to say, in its recent report as to 
the sources of and the magnitude of waste in production, 
injects little hope into the situation. For the gist of the 
recommendation of this Committee is that we should 
continue to carry on production for a profit competitively, 
but we should be guided by the spirit of cooperation. 
Thus we will eliminate the present 50% waste. Such a 
suggestion has about the same promise as the Times, 
expression of hope that Mr. Untermyer would “put 
forward some plan by which business may purge itself.”” 
Neither the Times nor the committee of the Engineering 
Council takes into account the fact that “Business is 
Business” —that is to say, Business as such is a matter 
which stands apart and distinct from the production of goods, 
as the direct statements of more than one of the Untermyer 
witnesses bear out. 

The modern technological processes of production, 
carried on through large specialized units—units inter- 
dependent, all of a necessity moving together under con- 
ditions of balanced loads, cannot be carried on in the same 
way as when technology was limited to the ways and means 
of handicraft. But it was out of the ways and means of 
handicraft and petty trade that we came by the principles 
(habits of thought) which we refer to as the competitive 
system. The technological ways and means of production 
have changed—but the institutional structure of the days 
of handicraft and petty trade remains. 

What stands in the way of operating the existing indus- 
trial plant to capactiy is that such a procedure wuold be 
most disastrous to the absentee owners of the plant. It 
is absentee ownership which imposes the policy of sabot- 
age—the curtailment of output—on the part of every one 
who engages in business. Hence it appears that the 
problem of releasing industry from a constant curtailment 
of output involves a sweeping change in the institution of 
ownership. But since there is no evidence to indicate that 
the matter is likely to be viewed in this light, it follows, of 
course, that we are likely to pass through a period of chaos 
while this bit of institutional furniture is being remodeled 
to conform with the modern material facts. 
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A Memorial 


AT 
Kansas City, Missouri 


“To perpetuate the courage, loyalty, and sacrifice of the 
patriots who offered and who gave their services, their lives 
and their all, in defense of Liberty and the Nation’s 
honor during the World War.” 


This courage and loyalty so splendidly shown, this honor for which 
these patriots sacrificed their lives and their material interests—it is 
the memory of these which must be our inspiration for life in the new 
world revealed to us by the World War. Therefore, this design 
signifiese—The Flame of Inspiration, guarded by the Spirits. of 
Courage, Honor, Patriotism and Sacrifice, burning forever upon an 
altar high-erected in the skies, a pillar of cloud by day, a pillar of fire 
by night. 


The scale of the composition toward the Station Plaza is commen- 
surate with this large area and with the distance of the Memorial 
from the points in the Plaza at which it is first completely visible. 


The direction of the main axis was determined by these factors: 
It follows that line on each side of which cut and fill may be most 
readily equalized and the fall of the ground utilized for lighting the 
lower stories of the buildings—as for example in the Art Building 
which is intended to have, to the West, two full stories below the 
main floor level: It unites very naturally two points of approach— 
the meeting point of the park roads on the top of the hill to the South, 
with the end of the Main Street Bridge to the North: And it creates 
available areas on the easterly side of the axis for some of the future 
buildings. 


A commodious two-level subway, the upper level for pedestrians, 
the lower for service vehicles, service conduits and the like, would con- 
nect and serve all the future buildings on both sides of the Mall. The 
vehicular subway would be entered by way of the service road which 
continues the line of Central Street or from the Park drive. The 
subway entrance for pedestrians would be under the Music Building 
from Main Street and from the westerly side of the Art Museum, and 
would be (like the subway for service vehicles) connected by elevators 
with all stories of the buildings above, sparing the climb to the upper 
level in bad weather or on those occasions when the object of the visit 
is special and not for the general purpose of enjoying the beauty of the 
terraced and shaded setting of the Memorial. 


This great esthetic centre, serenely poised on its hill in the heart of 
the City’s daily life, with the Memorial standing at its Gates will be 
a constant reminder of the dominance of the things of the spirit. 


H. Van Buren MAGONIGCLE. 
May 7, 1921. 
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H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architect. 
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Kansas City MEmoriAL COMPETITION. 
Detail of Plan. H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architect. 
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Kansas City MEeMorIAL COMPETITION. 
Detail of Tower. H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architect. 
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I. On THE Epnce or Castite—Guadamur. 


Four Recollections of Old Spain, by E. H. Lowber. 


By permission of the Hispanic-American Society. 
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II. THe END oF THE Day—Toledo. 











III. THe Gate or Istam—Granada. 
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HE “Cost Plus” scheme of professional charges, in 
use in our office during the past two years, has 
been in effect long enough to show results on two 

or three buildings actually completed and upon which a 
comparison can be made between what would have been 
the percentage charge and that under our present system. 
I feel satisfied that the new scheme is the better one, not 
only in theory but in practice, although I would like to 
know the views of other architects who have had a longer 
experience with it. 

The proposal that we have been making recently to 
our clients, which is an evolution from certain earlier 
proposals, reads about as follows: 


“Gentlemen: 

“In accordance with the suggestions made on the occa- 
sion of our first interview, we present herewith an agree- 
ment for our professional services in connection with the 
new building which you have been good enough to ask 
us to undertake. 

“As you know, it is the usual practice of architects to 
charge a fee based on a certain percentage of the cost of 
the work as executed. This has worked fairly equitably 
in the past, but many architects now consider that in view 
of the changing prices and other conditions it may not 
always work equitably now for both owner and architect. 
We have therefore recently proposed a plan to our clients 
which bases the payments to be made to us as architects 
entirely on the actual cost of the work we do plus overhead 
and a reasonable profit. 

“We protect the owner against any excessive cost by 
placing an upset maximum price. The owners pay us 
monthly for the amount of work done for them in the 
previous month. If the work goes along smoothly and no 
extraordinary complications arise he is likely to pay for 
our services a lesser total sum than would be involved 
under the old percentage rate of charge. If, on the other 
hand, the work is complicated or delayed by unusual con- 
ditions that arise, or changes have to be made which 
involve additional drawings, the cost may be more, but 
there is never any question as to what the amount charged 
should be, since the whole matter is based on actual 
expenditures in our office. The scheme which we propose 
as applied to your building is as outlined in the following 
paragraph. 

“We are to give full professional services including all 
the usual plans, details, specifications, and superintend- 
ence for this work, and we are to receive in compensation 
therefor the direct costs incurred by our office in the carry- 
ing on of your work (which includes our own time charged 
for on a salary basis) plus one and one quarter times the 
amount of such costs to cover overhead and profit. We 
hereby agree that the total amount which you will thus 
be required to pay us will not exceed the basic rate of 

enone percent ( 9%) of the cost of the proposed building 
work, as a basic fee of that amount would be calculated 


: 1 These notes were dictated by Mr. Kohn as a means of publicly answer- 
ing many questions that have been asked him about the Cost Plus method 
of charging, both in private discussions and in Chapter meetings. 
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under the normal conditions of practice mentioned in the 
latest Schedule of the American Institute of Architects. 
The conditions of the printed document attached hereto 
are part of this agreement except as to those changes 
noted in ink and the items crossed out in red. 

“We should be glad to explain this further should you 
so desire. If this arrangement is satisfactory to you as 
it is, will you kindly sign the enclosed duplicate of this 
letter and return it to us? 

Very truly yours, 


The printed document attached to this proposal is the 
second page of the Standard Form of Agreement between 
Owner and Architect, 2nd edition, A. I. A. 1917, in which 
Article 2 is changed to read: ; 

“The fee payable by the Owner to the Architect for the 
performance of the above services is not to exceed the 
percentage defined in the letter as the basic rate, computed 
upon the cost of the work in repsect of which such services 
have been performed, subject, however, to any modifica- 
tions growing out of these Conditions of Agreement.” 

Article 6 is also changed to read as follows: 

“Whether the work be executed or whether its execution 
be suspended or abandoned in part or whole payments 
to the Architect on his fee are subject to the provisions 
of Article 5, to be made as per accompanying letter. 

“Payments to the Architect, other than those on his 
fee fall due from time to time as his work is done or as 
costs are incurred. 

“No deduction shall be made from the Architect’s fee 
on account of penalty, liquidated damages, or other sums 
withheld from payments to contractors.” 

* * * * * * * * * * + * 

Perhaps the best approach to a discussion of this pro- 
posal is to begin by an explanation of certain questions 
naturally raised by the document just quoted. We have 
often been asked if we were not in fact lowering the 
standard of professional charges by our proposal, or if 
there is not danger that such might be the result of our 
scheme. 

My answer to this is that two years’ use of this method 
have shown that in some cases the total charge for services 
was actually less than it might be under the scheme of 
percentage charge, but on the other hand, in a number of 
other cases the charge has been more than the normal 
percentage would have been. 


The Guaranteed Upset Price 


The second point that should be explained is that the 
guaranteed or upset price mentioned in the proposal is 
in general placed at one percent more than the usual per- 
centage charge would be. In other words, it has been our 
custom to insert 6% as the guaranteed upset percentage 
if the usual charge for such work might reasonably be 
5%, as in the case of work of great magnitude where there 
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is a great deal of repetition; 7% is mentioned in the con- 
tract if the job is one where 6% would be the charge on a 
percentage basis. On the other hand, in alteration work 
or interior decorative work or in either classes of profes- 
sional services where the office service is mainly a per- 
sonal one no upset guaranteed percentage is mentioned as 
a maximum, and the actual resultant cost to the owner has 
proved, in a number of cases, to be considerably more than 
it would be possible to mention if a percentage were fixed. 


Salaries and Time Records 


At a number of meetings where this subject has been 
discussed architects have asked us how we kept a record 
of our own time and what our salaries were. The scheme 
as defined in the contract, it will be noted, includes in the 
cost of production time spent by the principals in the office 
calculated on some salary rate which has been determined. 
We have found no difficulty on this point. None of our 
clients has ever asked us what salary we pay ourselves. 
If they did, they would be satisfied, I think, with the 
amount which is in our opinion reasonable. It is as a 
matter of fact a little more than double the salary of the 
best draftsman in the office, which surely is not excessive 


for a principal. Each of the group of associated architects - 


on a particular job keep a separate time slip record just 
as do each of the draftsmen. The time is charged up on 
the books at so much an hour, just as in the case’of the 
draftsmen. To be sure, it is im~ossible for me to find 
more than about half of my actual working time that can 
be directly entered on the time slip. This is due to the 
fact that it is impractical to charge up time spent in tele- 
phone conversation, dictation and general office supervi- 
sion. A careful record kept for the better part of a year 
shows that the average directly assignable time is just 
about one half of the number of working hours. That 
being the case I load my own time with a 100% overhead. 
If 4 hours is on my time slip for any particlar week, 
chargeable to one job, it is entered as 8 hours on the 
assumption that all of the jobs in the office consume for 
general supervision, about the same percentage of the lost 
time as they bear to directly assignable time. The salary 
is charged to the job complete month by month. 


Overhead 


Another question frequently asked is “how do we get 
the one and one quarter time scheme?” We arrived at 
this by finding that our average overhead in the office for 
rent, stenographers, materials, telephones, telephone oper- 
ator, office boys, printing, etc., etc., averaged for a number 
of years about 66 2/3% of the amount expended in the 
same years for salaries of draftsmen and superintendents. 
To be sure, during busy periods the overhead is less than 
that, but at other times it has been more. We have 
therefore felt it legitimate to take the average of a number 
of years as a constant to be applied to every job in figuring 
the overhead. If in one particular year the overhead runs 
a great deal less than there will be a surplus accumulated 
under this heading to be retained in a reserve fund to 
meet deficiencies of another year. As a matter of fact 
that has actually occurred in our office, anda _ considerable 
sum is supposed to be set aside for future contingencies 
under this category. 
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Profit 


Aside from the overhead an item of profit is determined 
on. What is fair to charge as such profit in an architect’s 
office has caused considerable discussion. It was quite 
customary for architects to assume formerly that some- 
thing like 40% of the total fees collected would be profit; 
the profit being the total amount which the architect 
himself was supposed to retain clear of all expenses. Some 
architects claim that half of their total fees were profit, 
but we assumed that it was more common in the general 
run of work that the expenses of a job amounted to 60% 
and the profit 40%. If this same rate were maintained 
then it might be claimed that the ratio of 40% of profit to 
60% of expenses in any fee makes the profit 65%, of the 
cost but in the scheme that we have under consideration 
the profit is calculated on a cost which includes the archi- 
tect’s salary. After considerable calculation and dis- 
cussion we reached the conclusion that 33 1/3% would be 
a more reasonable profit item based on this inclusive cost. 

With these two factors then determined it is easy to 
figure that if $100 is expended by the office on any parti- 
cular job (including salaries of draftsmen, superintendents, 
and the architect himself) if we add 66 2/3% for overhead 
this will give $166.66 and if we add to that 33 1/3% profit, 
this makes $222.21, or just about two and a quarter times 
the original cost. It is for this reason, in order to simplify 
matters, instead of charging office costs plus 66 2/3%, 
plus 33 1/3, we merely mention that we are going to add 
to the cost of the work one and one quarters times that 
amount to cover overhead and profit. 


Waste and Carelessness 


There are now two or three considerations of consider- 
able importance. The first is, that any waste in the office, 
neglect on the part of draftsmen, or carelessness in dupli- 
cating the work, are naturally to the detriment of the 
client, just as waste is in a cost plus contract. Though 
the owner is protected by the upset percentage fee it 
might be claimed that there is still leeway enough for 
considerable waste. This criticism is valid. It is un- 
questionably up to the office to guard most carefully 
against waste, and we have found in our own experience 
that it was necessary on one or more occasions to credit an 
account with the salaries of men who had for one reason 
or another neglected their work or failed to produce draw- 
ings that were of value to the client. Such items are 
charged against the profit of the office, as to overhead we 
only charge amounts paid to correct errors in construction 
work due to carrying out of defective drawings. In every 
such case the men in the office are informed of the items 
so that they realize that this is a charge against their 
share of the profits. 


Profit Sharing 


The scheme of charging a distinct item for profit sets 
aside a certain fund which can be divided under a profit 
sharing scheme.with the whole office force. As the archi- 
tect himself has been paid a salary which gives him some 
return for his services, even if not an entirely adequate 
one, it is simple to work out a sprofit sharing scheme in 

















which the workers can share in a reasonable ratio to the 
amount of profit. 


The Monthly Settlement 


The next important point is that the architect does not 
benefit by receiving an enormous fee on work that is 
simple or repetitious, or where a client makes few demands, 
but he does not lose large amounts where the client is 
difficult and the work complicated, as is the case with 
residential work for instance. A New York architect, 
criticising this scheme, said to me, “Your plan may be all 
right, but you can never make a killing,” to which [ 
replied, “I do not have to make a killing since under my 
scheme I can make no loss on any job.” As a matter of 
fact the Cost Plus scheme has the advantage in that the 
architect does not profit inordinately on one job and give 
away his work on another. The client pays for exactly 
what he gets. Another advantage is that on the first of 
the month a bill is rendered for the expenditures of the 
previous month, plus overhead and profit. With hardly 
a single exception our cleints have become accustomed to 
this scheme and pay these bills promptly and the whole 
financial health of the office thereby has been immensely 
improved. The old habit of borrowing money from the 
bank to carry on large jobs is gone, I trust for good. 
Incidentally it would be well if the whole architectural 
profession adopted the habit of sending monthly bills, 
whatever their method of charges. At the beginning of a 
job a client is always comparatively flush and is ready to 
pay bills. Under the old plan, the architect was the last 
one to be paid. Under the scheme of monthly bills the 
majority of the architect’s fee is paid in the usual manner 
of good business. 


Actual Cases 


As I said in the first place the real test comes from an 
analysis of the results of the scheme. I cite a few cases: 

(1) A 12 story fire-proof loft building, costing $750,000; 
all the floors from the 2nd to the 12th were alike; the 
building was constructed last year at a period when costs 
of construction were almost at the peak. If we had fixed 
a percentage rate under the old scheme of charge, we 
should have felt that 6% would certainly be excessive, 
and 444% more nearly right, since there were practically 
no details to be made, and the volume of repetition was 
almost as great as in a large industrial plant. The per- 
centage scheme moreover would have caused great diffi- 
culties because the scheme for the building was changed a 
number of times and different sets of drawings were made; 
the making of a charge for the new drawings would doubt- 
less have raised a question that would have been unpleas- 
ant to settle between owner and architect. As a matter 
of fact, the total amount billed at the close of the job 
was just short of 5%. 

As an interesting illustration of the value of this scheme 
in connection with this particular job, it may be noted that 
when the plans of the 12 story building were practically 
completed and the contract for the steel had actually been 
let and its fabrication was already under way, the clients 
gave orders that the building was to be only 4 stories high 
and our office was notified to change the drawings accord- 
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ingly and cancel the surplus steel. Had we been working 
on the old percentage basis it would have been very difficult 
at that time to ask for a payment in full for the work done 
on the 12-stéry building; the office would have been legally 
entitled to it, but the client who felt a financial pinch at 
that time would have been unpleasantly affected by the 
demand. As it was, this client had already paid for all of 
the work done up to that time and no question was raised 
about the charge for the larger building when only a small 
one was to be built. (It might be noted here that the 
12-story building was finally constructed anyhow, but 
the value of the plan of charging under such circumstances 
was none the less evidenced.) 

(2) A very large floor area was to be sub-divided into a 
series of salons for the display of fine interior furnishings. 
The job was one in which the design took a great amount 
of time and the construction of the rooms required a large 
amount of personal supervision on the part of the staff. 
Every room was different and the material costs were very 
low because the whole effect was produced by rough 
plaster and a treatment of inexpensive woods. On our 
cost plus basis the professional charges, if figured up as a 
percentage of the cost of construction, would have seemed 
excessive if mentioned in advance. My recollection is 
that it actually ran up around 18 or 20%. But the client 
had received his monthly bills of charge and realized that 
they were not unreasonable for the amount of work that 
was put upon the job by the office. 

(3) This was an addition to an existing plant that we 
built 6 years ago. The original construction plans in- 
cluded a 12-story fire-proof extension about 75 by 125 
feet, and certain other additions which were not then 
built. When orders were received in 1919 to go ahead 
with this wing it was only necessary to take up our old 
plans, make certain unimportant changes, develop the 
working drawings, and let the contract. The construction 
cost was just short of $800,000. There were certain 
additions and power plant equipment for which it would 
have been very difficult to fix a fair percentage rate of 
charge. There were practically no details, as every 
detail of the original building was used over again. There 
were no interiors, and as the work was executed by the 
best contractors in the country on a cost plus basis there 
was practically little supervision for the office. The total 
amount charged by this office under our scheme turned out 
to be about 334% of the cost. There were a great many 
consultations with the owners on matters not directly con- 
nected with the construction of the building—consulta- 
tions about the location of machinery and the best method 
of constructing certain apparatus. In all of these things 
there was no actual expenditures of money going through 
the architect’s office. Under our scheme the time spent 
on this sort of thing was a charge against the client. On 
one occasion the owners of this building insisted that they 
wanted my own personal attention every day. I pro- 
tested that this was an unnecessary expense to them, since 
every one of my visits cost them a considerable sum and 
those of the general office superintendent were quite 
adequate for daily inspections. Their reply was that 
while they realized they were paying for it, they desired 

none the less to have the personal attention. Under these 
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circumstances compliance with their request was perhaps 
a waste, but none the less not a hardship upon the archi- 
tect. 


Difficult Clients Pay the Cost of Being Difficult 


After citing these cases, it is also interesting to note the 
illumination thrown on certain features of the old per- 
centage basis. As it happened, we had in the office during 
the past year a contract made at the owner’s request 
(a corporation) on the flat percentage fee scheme. We 
kept the same kind of a record of time that we now do on 
the cost plus basis. We found that we spent so much 
time on fussy details that we should really have received 
two or three thousand dollars more than the actual fee, 
and this mainly because the job required so much atten- 
tion of the architect himself. It is in this feature that the 
new scheme is so much better than the old; it repays the 
actual time and effort when the client is difficult, and 
benefits the client when excessive demands on the archi- 
rect’s own time are not made. 


Fair Pay All Around 


The question has been asked a number of times if this 
scheme would work out in the practice of an architect 
dealing with small buildings. This I cannot say. It is 
likely that if the volume of work is small the architect 
might not be able to pay himself an adequate salary. I 
shall have to leave it to others to work this out. What 
particularly interests us is that we seem to be in the way, 
through the cost plus scheme of charges, of treating our 
clients in the way in which professional men ought to 
treat clients; namely, charge them for actual demands 
they make upon him and upon his staff and not upon a 
purely accidental cost of construction. It eliminates 
moreover that amusing but painful type of case cited by 
Sidney Webb. Meeting a prominent architect—a friend— 
one evening, he inquired why he looked so fagged out. 
The architect replied that he had been working all day 
cutting down the cost of a building, the designs for which 
he had just completed, and the estimates for which were 
too high. He said that he managed by his day’s work 
to save his client a thousand pounds and as a reward, his 
(the architect’s) fee would be fifty pounds less. 


Institute Business 
Report of the Committee on Fellowships 


The Report of the Committee on Fellowships was 
received but not printed at the time of the Convention, and 
is printed herewith for the information of the Members, 
who will also receive it as part of the Proceedings. The 
Board of Directors reported, as follows, to the Convention 
on the subject matter of this report, outlining the action 
taken by it in connection therewith: 

The question of Fellowships has been under consideration 
for the past two years by a special committee. Its report 
suggests a revised method for making awards if the practice 
is continued but raises strong question of the desirability of 
doing so. 

Neither the Committee nor the Board is unanimous on this 
point. The Committee tends to favor the abolishment of the 


Fellowship distinction. The Board believes that the ob- 
jections are principally due to unsatisfactory methods of ad- 
ministration which can be cured or at least sufficiently im- 
proved to warrant the perpetuation of the grade of Fellows 
which it also believes is desirable. 

In order to carry its opinion into effect, and to permit the 
Board to resume the awards that are provided for by our 
By-laws, it has voted to refer the matter to the Jury of 
Fellows, or those members of the Board who are Fellows, 
for immediate consideration of the revised procedure sug- 
gested by the special Committee with a view to reporting to 
the August Executive Committee meeting if possible and in 
any event to the November Board meeting the best practic- 
able method it can devise to the end that awards on such 
basis may be made at the Fifty-fifth Convention. 

In making this disposition of the matter, the Board wishes 
to acknowledge the constructive service of the special Com- 
mittee which has presented a definite method of procedure 
which should form the basis of a workable and satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 


The matter is now therefore in the hands of the Jury of 
Fellows for determination of action to be taken, looking 
to the nomination of certain members as Fellows at the 
coming Convention. 

Very truly yours, 
Wititam Sran_ey Parker, 
Secretary. 


Report of the committee on Fellowship and 
Honorary Membership Selection 


To the Board of Directors, 
American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

The above named committee begs to submit the fol- 
lowing report. 

Consideration of the subject since report to the Board 
dated April 21st, 1920, has resulted in no change in the 
recommendations of the committee, as to amendments to 
the By-laws governing selection of candidates for Fellow- 
ship. It is pertinent, therefore, to restate the considera- 
tions upon which those recommendations are based, as 
follows: 


1. Significance of the Fellowship. 


The Fellowship should be an honor, to the worthiness of 
which all should have opportunity to testify. It should be 
a prize available to the Architect of modest practice and 
limited professional acquaintance, as well as so him who 
who may be widely known, is politically active, or has a 
reputation as author of costly work. It should, thus, be 
an incentive to serious personal effort in the activities of the 
profession, as well as to fair dealing, and to a character 
meriting the generous esteem and respect of his brother- 
architects and the public. 

It should be a true measure of worth among those who 
know a man best, coming of necessity unsought,—except 
by emulation of high artistic and professional qualities. 
It should be response to genuine impulse on the part of his 
equals, impossible of interpretation as a favor bestowed by 
superiors,—a real tribute, not merely a decoration,—a 
recognition fostering humility rather than false pride. 
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2. Certain Principles Involved in Determination of Pro- 
visions for Fellowship Award. 


The award of Fellowship should be conducted through- 
out, and be brought to the attention of the entire member- 
ship of the Institute, as an event of some solemnity, to be 
considered in a reverent, not a perfunctory spirit. 

It should be lifted, so far as may be, above possibility or 
suspicion of undue influence, ulterior motive, or self- 
seeking. It should be taken out of the range of invidious 
comparisons which tend to poison the atmosphere of the 
Institute and bring the latter’s authority into contempt, or 
disparagement, both of its own members and the public. 


3. New York Chapter’s Consideration of the Subject and 
Outcome. 


“A better method of selection of Fellows” was advocated 
by the New York Chapter as long ago as 1911, when it was 
voted to submit the recommendations of its special com- 
mittee on the subject to the next Institute convention. 

The most important of the recommendations were that, 
“nominations would be made either by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chapters, by their Nominating Committees, 
or by special committees appointed by the Chapters,” and 
that, “That names of the candidates would not be announced 
to the Chapters by these committees, but would be forward- 
ed to the jury in whose hands the final selection rests.” 

They arose from a belief that, “the Chapters are in a 
better position than the Board of Directors to know which 
of their members are doing the kind of work that would 
entitle them to this honor. There are many quiet men 
who are doing work of real value to the profession who, by 
their modesty or retiring disposition, or by the force of 
circumstances might never come to the attention of the 
Board of Directors.” 

The interesting discussion of these recommendations— 
which may be found in the published proceedings of the 
45th Institute convention—closed with reference of the 
matter to the Board of Directors, for further consideration 
and a definite “scheme for presentation at the next (46th) 
convention in the form of an amendment.” 

Circumstances prevented consideration of the subject 
at the 46th convention and at the 47th convention, after 
some discussion, it was tabled. 


4. Draft of Pertinent Amendments to the By-laws. 


Article II, Section 1. General Conditions of Fellowship. 

Fellowship in the American Institute of Architects is 
conferred upon a member who is a citizen of the United 
States, evidence of whose noteworthy contributions to the 
advancement of the profession in design, construction, 
education, literature, or public service relating to archi- 
tecture, is attested by the Board of Directors and whose 
election, by vote of the Convention, follows. 

Article II, Section 2, Method of Selection of Fellows. 

On a given date each year, the Secretary of each Chapter 
shall send to members of his Chapter who are not Fellows, 
a blank ballot addressed to the Board of Directors of the 
Institute, made up in the following form: 
Board of Directors, 

American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Recognizing the fact that election to Fellowship in the 
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American Institute of Architects is justified only in the case 
of such architects as are likely to uphold, or enhance its 
prestige, it is my well-considered and conscientious judgment 
that among those who are not Fellows, the following mem- 
bers of the (bank) Chapter—because of unusual accom- 
plishments in design, construction, education, literature, or 
public service relating to architecture, together with evidence 
of scrupulous regard for the dignity of the profession of 
architecture—merit the awrard of that distinguished honor. 

I therefore recommend as candidates for Fellowship— 
(Space left for names and statement of qualifications.) 

Note: If, in your opinion there appears to be mo member 
of the Chapter—not a Fellow—whose accomplishments in 
the fields above enumerated are of so marked a character as 
to suggest the propriety of his receiving the special recog- 
nition which election to Fellowship is intended to, and 
should, confer, please sign and return this ballot without 
recommendations. 

Signed—Member of (blank) Chapter 
American Institute of Architects. 

Date. 


These ballots, sealed, shall be returned to the Secretary 
of the Chapter, who shall count them, unopened, in the 
presence of the Executive Committee and shall enter upon 
the Chapter records the number of non-Fellows entitled 
to vote and the number of ballots received. 

If the ballots received number less than 85%, of the non- 
Fellows of the Chapter, they shall be destroyed unseen; if 
equal to, or in excess of 85%, they shall be forwarded 
unopened, to the Secretary of the Institute, who shall 
canvass them in the presence of the Board of Directors or 
its Executive Committee. 

If it shall be disclosed that the name of any individual, 
or individuals, appears on not less than go% of the bal- 
lots, said individual, or individuals, shall, presumptively, 
be qualified for candidacy. 

The names of such individuals shall then be submitted to 
the Fellows of their own Chapter for privileged communi- 
cations, and unless the latter reveal that, in the judgment of 
the Board of Directors, or its Executive Committee, there may 
be valid objections, they shall be presented to the follow- 
ing convention as candidates for Fellowship. Validity of 
objections offered, or suggested, in privileged communica- 
tions shall rest with the Board, or its Executive Committee 
and if sustained, the latter may withhold from presentation 
to the convention the name of the individual against whom 
objection is raised. Decision in the case of an individual 
whose name is thus withheld may be held in abeyance for 
three years. 

If within that time no reason appears for a change in 
view, the name of said individual shall not receive con- 
sideration again for a period of two years, and then only 
after submission in accordance with the above prescribed 
order. 

FurtHEermorE, It shall be the privilege of any Member 
of the Institute to suggest to the Board of Directors, as 
candidate for Fellowship, any member of the Institute 
not a member of his own Chapter, whose accomplishments 
as enumerated above, or whose reputation for the same, 
seem to him to cai/ for such recognition. 

Upon receipt of such suggestion, the Board of Directors 
shall submit the name of the proposed candidate to the 
Members of the latter’s Chapter for privileged communi- 
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cations, and from the information thus obtained, as well 
as upon the result of independent investigation, the Board 
may, sy unanimous vote, present his name for election to 
Fellowship to the following convention, or may hold said 
name in abeyance as above prescribed. 

At the annual convention following decision as to candi- 
dates, a printed list of the names shall be submitted and a 
vote of the Delegates taken by Australian ballot. The 
polls shall be open under such rules as the Board of Direc” 
tors may prescribe. 

All candidates who do not receive five or more negative 
votes shall be read to the convention and shall be declared 
elected Fellows of the American Institute of Architects. 

Rejected candidates may be presented at the next con- 
vention in the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

(A jury chosen by the Board may be substituted for the 
Board, to make selection of candidates, where the Board is 
indicated in the above suggested amendments.) 


5. Discontinuance of Fellowship. 


Since submission to the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors, at its meetings of March sth, 1921, of a 
report in substance the same as the above, a suggestion was 
broached that nominations might well originate with 
Fellows and non-Fellows and thus do away with part of the 
machinery indicated in the amendments—(that part 
requiring submission of names of candidates to the Fellows 
of his Chapter for privileged communications, after having 
been proposed by the non-Fellows of the Chapter)—it is 
conceded, apparently, that the reason for the machinery 
proposed in the amendment is ample, as set forth in the last 
paragraph of (1) “SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FELLOW- 
SHIP,” as above; the idea being that when a man has 
attained standing and won esteem of men of his own rank, 
to such an extent that they voluntarily wish to raise him 
above themselves, he must be, it would seem, worthy of the 
honor to be conferred. Other influences are very likely to 
enter if such an honor can, by any chance, be obtained by 
political or personal favoritism, or by activities of the 
recipient directed to that end. There is evidence of all 
these influences having been at work in the past. 

The Report of the Committee above mentioned, which 
was before the Board’s Executive Committee March 5th, 
while substantially the same as hereinbefore set forth, so 
far as a method of choosing Fellows is concerned, raised the 
question of the advisability of discontinuing the Fellowship 
grade if some practicable method of doing so could be devised. 
With a view to obtaining information which might be 
helpful in the consideration of that question, assent of the 
Board was sought to a referendum vote of the Institute 
membership on the general subject of the constructive 
value, to the Institute and the profession of the Fellow- 
ship grade. 

The Executive Committee of the Board at the March sth 
meeting was of the opinion that such a referendum be sub- 
mitted accompanied by a foreword “explaining the situa- 
tion and the conditions which brought about the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on Fellowships.” 

Since this information has been in the hands of the Com- 
mittee members, one has written to the Chairman opposing 
the referendum on the ground that it “is the poorest 
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imaginable way of attempting to settle a question that is 
worth settling at all.” Since the idea of the referendum 
was to gain information, not to “settle a question,” lack 
of further objection to the referendum by committee 
members probably indicates their belief in its usefulness, 
to the extent intended. 

Final communications from the Chairman were dated 
April 2oth, 1921, asking that any further discussion be in 
his hands not later than May 2nd. The only letter re- 
ceived is enclosed (in copy) herewith in which Mr. Fenner 
asks to be “recorded as opposed to the report of the Com- 
mittee” as submitted to the Executive Committee. Since 
this report is the same to all intents and purposes to that 
referred to, I assume Mr. Fenner’s opposition would 
extend to this report, also, of which the Chairman asks the 
Board to take cognizance. 

The Committee has failed to act in connection with the 
question of Honorary Membership selection. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Affirmative: 

WituraM B. Favitie 

R. Ciipston Srurcis 

Epwarp B. Green 

WILi1AM STEELE 

W. R. B. Witicox, Chairman. 
Dissenting: 

Burt L. Fenner. 


Mr. Fenner’s letter, dissenting, was as follows: 


New York City, April 26th, 1927. 
W. R. B. Willcox, Esq., 
400 Boston Block, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Willcox: 

I have been negligent in not taking a more active part 
in the work of the Committee on Fellowships. I have no 
good excuse to offer for the fact is that I have realized that 
two or three of us old fossils in the East are in a hopeless 
minority in the Committee and, therefore, I have not been 
able to develop any great interest in the question. I still 
believe that the grade of fellowship is highly prized by most 
of those who hold it, and is looked forward to by many 
who have not received it. I agree with those who hold 
that the method of making the award has been faulty, but 
judging from my own experience on the Board, I am satis- 
fied that the fault has been as much with the method as 
with its application. 

While I was on the Board, I took the matter seriously 
and gave a good deal of time in advance of Board meetings 
to the attempt to select worthy recipients, but I found in 
the Board others who not only opposed the award of 
Fellowships, but by their attitude at Board meetings made 
it impossible for the Board to consider the subject seriously. 
I deeply resented the attitude of some of these members, 
and I believed then, as I do now, that they were grossly 
delinquent in their duties. 

The grade of Fellowship exists by action of the Conven- 
tion. If the members of the Board were out of sympathy 
with the idea, it was their duty to fight for a change, both 
in the Board meetings and at conventions, but until the 














Convention had authorized a change, it was their duty to 
give serious study to the award of Fellowships. 

In the two or three years that have elapsed since my 
term on the Board expired, I have seen no reason to change 
my mind in any respect. I do not care to submit a 
minority report for I am convinced that it would be useless, 
but I would like to be recorded as opposed to the report of 
the Committee, as you have submitted it. 

(Signed) Burt L. Fenner. 


The following letter was also received after completion 
of the report: 

Boston, April 28, 1927. 
Dear Mr. Willcox: 

I have your letter of the 20th of April, and the enclosed 
copy of letter to Parker. As you put it, there seem to be 
good reasons for eliminating altogether any degrees of 
distinction in the Institute, and I am prepared to vote with 
the majority of the Committee, but I do not altogether 
share your views about Fellowship. It has generally been 
awarded with care. It has, I believe, rarely if ever been 
awarded to one unworthy of the honor, but of course 
there are many worthy to be Fellows who have not 
received it. 

Personally the Institute and its ways have too long been 
a part of my life for me to give up willingly what I have 
looked upon as an established custom, but that is no 
argument in favor of the retention of any custom if it has 
outlived its usefulness or no longer represents the original 
intention. (Signed) R. Cuipsron Srurais. 


The Gold Medal 


The following correspondence has passed between 
President Kendall and Monsieur Laloux. 


Wasuincton, May 77, 1927. 
My Dear M. Latoux: 

It can be no new thing for you to know that in the hearts 
of many Architects, former students under your direction, 
there exists a lively affection and an appreciation of your 
instruction and guidance which time and distance only 
increase. 

What you have done for individuals has become a benefit 
to the whole profession in America and in recognition of 
this invaluable contribution to our art and Architecture, 
the American Institute of Architects, by a unanimous ris- 
ing vote, taken at its Convention held in Washington, 
May 11th to 13th, confers upon you the Gold Medal of the 
Institute; a gift by which the Institute honors itself as well 
as the recipient. F 

Suitable arrangements for the presentation of the medal 
will be made later in conference with yourself. It affords 
me great pleasure to be privileged to advise you of this 
well merited honor and I am happy to subscribe myself, 
with every consideration of honor and appreciation, 

Very respectfully, Henry H. Kenpauu, President. 


Paris, June 2, 1921. 
Dear Sir AND Mr. PRresIDENT: 
I am deeply touched with the affectionate esteem evi- 
denced by the American Architects in awarding me the 
gold medal of the Institute, and I also feel too much all 
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the grandeur of the tribute which you pay to my services 
not to be proud of such an honor. 

I beg of you, Mr. President, please to convey to the 
American Institute of Architects my most deeply felt 
thankfulness. Also permit me, my dear President, to thank 
you for your flattering letter which brought to me the 
announcement of the distinction bestowed on me, the in- 
estimable value of which I highly appreciate. 

Please accept, my dear Sir and President, the assurance 
of my high consideration, and the expression of my most 
devoted brotherly regards.—La.oux. 


Important Notice—Jurisdictional 
Awards 


To the Members of Toe American Instirute oF ArcHI- 
TECTS: 

The following decision, identical in substance with the 
official document of the Board of Jurisdictional Awards, 
is hereby officially transmitted to the members of the 
American Institute of Architects, on whom they are 
binding. 

School Seats, Setting Of 


Subject of dispute between the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers 
International Alliance, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
and International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron workers.) 

Decision, rendered March 12, 1921.—In the matter of the 
controversy between the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ 

International Alliance, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 

Joiners and International Association of Bridge and Structural 

Iron Workers relative to the setting of school seats, it is decided 

that the work in question be awarded to the Carpenters. 

Witiiam STANLEY Parker, 
Secretary. 


Obituary 


Frederick Baumann 


A Memorial read at the Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects: 


Frederick Baumann, Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects and an Honorary Member of the Illinois 
Chapter died March 18th, 1921, at the age of ninety-five 
years. In his passing, each member of this Chapter lost 
an elder friend for whom he felt the deepest affectionate 
regard. \ 

Mr. Baumann was born in Germany in 1826 and there 
received his education and his preparation for the practice 
of architecture. He was of that noble revolutionary stock 
of 1848 which has furnished such valuable citizenship in 
our American democracy. It was Germany’s loss and 
our gain when, in 1850, he left the Fatherland to take up 
his life and work in the United States. His life of seventy 
years in Chicago has fulfilled the promise of his youth. 
The revolutionary in Germany became the oonstructive 
pioneer and progressive citizen. He was a leader in design 
and construction in his active manhood and became the 
discriminating and appreciative friend and inspirer of his 
juniors in the later years of his life. 

Those of us whose memory of Chicago buildings ante- 
dates the advent of steel construction will remember the 
Bryan Block, the Marine Building, the first Ashland Block, 
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the Crosby Opera House, the Union National and the 
old City National Bank buildings, and the Metropolitan 
Block as evidences of his skill. His ability was shown con- 
spicuously and generously given during the strenuous 
reconstructive period after the Chicago fire of 1871. 

Our profession and the public were quick to profit by 
the proposal to construct separate pier foundations brought 
forth by him in a treatise on that subject in 1874, and this, 
with his suggestions for skeleton construction which were 
shown in the competitive drawings for a prominent 
Chicago office building, gave much impetus and direction 
to high building construction. 

His interests were not confined to structural and execu- 
tive matters. He loved the art of architecture and always 
encouraged progressive and original design. Most of the 
distinctive changes in building design in Chicago have 
appeared since he retired from active practice, but his 
frequent visit$ to the offices of his younger friends, his 
ready perception and appreciative expression when some 
new thought appeared in the design af their buildings and 
his unfailing and cheerful, even jolly interest in the affairs 
of this Chapter, endeared him to all who knew him and 
made his influence for all that was good and free in our 
work both strong and constant. His friendship was more 
than cordial, it was active and alert and it will live in our 
memories for years to come. Neither his mind nor his 
heart ever grew old. 

By unanimous vote of the Illinois Chapter, this memorial 
was ordered spread upon the minutes and a copy inscribed 
and given to Mr. Baumann’s family. 


Henry Lord Gay 


Elected to the Institute as a Fellow in 1874 
Died at Oceanside, California, June 10, 1921 


Mr. Gay was a native of Baltimore, where he was born 
in 1854. He took up the study of architecture at New 
Haven and later went to Italy to pursue his studies, 
winning a royal medal for his monument of Victor Emanuel 
which was later brought to the United States and pre- 
sented to the University of Illinois. 

He practiced Architecture in Chicago for many years 
and also published the Building Budget, an architectural 
paper in that city. 

Mr. Gay had been a resident of San Diego for the last 
twelve years. Two years ago he suffered a stroke of 
paralysis and was unable to continue professional practice. 


News Notes 


In presenting the Royal Gold Medal of the R. I. B. A. 
to Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, the president, Mr. John 
W. Simpson said there was no reward so precious to an 
artist as the approval and admiration of those who prac- 
tise his own craft. When his art is that of an architect 
that fact was specially true. The architect’s work appeals 
less practically to popular emotion than does that of a 
man of letters, of a musician, a painter or a sculptor. Soit 
is always to his own folk that the architect turns for some 
knowledge and test of the qualities of his own work; it is 
to them he turns for appreciation and encouragement, and 
he does it with a very confident assurance. It was due to 
his brother architects to say that admiration for fine work 
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is never withheld by them. There was no profession so 
little affected by jealousy; none in which the success of 
another of the fraternity i is welcomed with such honest 
pleasure as their own. The great compensation to men 
following a strenuous calling in which honours are com- 
paratively rare is the certain knowledge that their rivals 
will be the first to acknowledge merit. No profession is so 
united, so loyal to its chiefs, so generously appreciative as 
that of architecture. In the case of Sir Edwin Lutyens it 
was not very difficult to understand why they were very 
proud of him. His genius had brought him into great 
prominence, and architects feel he has carried them all 
forward with himself—each shines a little brighter in the 
glory reflected from Sir Edwin. He had asserted the 
supremacy of the art they loved, and he had taught the 
public to understand it. 

And they congratulated themselves on being able to add 
the name of Sir Edwin Lutyens to the roll of great men who 
had preceded him, with Charles Robert Cockerell, Sir 
Charles Barry, George Edmund Street, Sir. G. Gilbert 
Scott, Joseph Louis Duc, Charles Garnier. And to Sir 
Edwin it would be especially gratifying to stand beside his 
veteran master Sir Ernest George. 


THE petition for a charter for a new Chapter of the 
Institute in Erie, Pennsylvania, signed by C. Paxton Cody, 
Karl E. Morrison, J. Howard Hicks, Frank A. Shutts, 
Clement S. Kirby and Armin Schette, was duly granted by 
the Executive Committee at its meeting in July. The 
Institute now has 47 Chapters and a membership of about 
2,300, including the latest elections. 

Grave problems confront the growing parent body. In 
discussing the cost of holding conventions, the Executive 
Committee was somewhat dismayed to find that a Con- 
vention on the Pacific Coast, for example, would involve an 
expenditure of $59,000 for railroad fares alone. To meet 
in Colorado would involve an outlay of $40,000, and the 
total outlay to the profession, might well run to double 
those figures in both cases, when the final bill was paid. 
These figures are based on full delegations, of course, and 
they seem to suggest that the time has come when not only 
for reasons of expense but also for sake of procedure, a 
reduction of delegations may become imperative. At 
present, a Convention in Washington costs no less than 
$23,000 for transportation alone. 

“Tue plans prepared by the Philadelphia Chapter,” says 
the Public Ledger, “without cost to the city, have had the 
unstinted approval and support of the societies rightly con- 
cerned.” The contract has been awarded for the restora- 
tion of the old City Hall, Congress Hall having been already 
restored by the Chapter. 

VirciniA seems to order things peculiarly. The Chapter 
there is struggling to prevent what seems a rather obvious 
mistake, at least from the point of view of public policy, 
and is endeavoring to prevent a contract for a memorial, 
the terms of which are that it is to be built on a cost plus 
basis, the contractor to be a guide and counsellor in the 
selection of an architect. And the contract to be signed 
before a line is drawn or the project discussed publicly! 
It hardly seems possible that the people of Virginia really 
mean to adopt such a plan for the erection of a war 
memorial. 
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In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations. 


Abstracts 


It is the purpose of the Structural Service Committee and 
THE Journat jointly to give in this division each month, brief 
abstracts of all publications by the Government Departments 
and Bureaus, University and other research laboratories, 
States and Associations, which contain fresh information in 
regard to materials or methods employed in construction and 
thus afford architects and others a convenient means of 
keeping themselves conversant with rapidly expanding 
knowledge in the technique of construction. 


Temperature and Humidity. (30d). (“Operating a 
Home Heating Plant” by A. M. Daniels. Farmers Bulletin 
1194. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Pages 28. Size 6x9 
inches). This Bulletin contains, in addition to the subject of 
humidity, a practical discussion of chimney flues; selection, 
installation and operation of heating equipment; insulation 
and ventilation. 

It is now recognized that in addition to maintaining the 
proper temperature in an artificially heated house, another 
factor of great importance is humidity, or the moisture that 
is present in the air. It is not believed that any investiga- 
tions have proved definitely what are the best conditions as 
to temperature and moisture for our dwellings. Seventy 
degrees F. is generally taken, however, as the standard tem- 
perature for living and other rooms in which the occupants 
are inactive, excepting sleeping rooms. It is thought that 
for this temperature a humidity between 40 and 50 per cent 
should be maintained. It should not be less than 30 per cent, 
whereas it is probable that were the humidity in our houses 
tested it would be found usually to be 20 per cent or lower. 
That is as dry as desert air and predisposes persons that 
breathe it to throat and nose irritations. A dry-bulb tem- 
perature of about 70° F. and a relative humidity approxi- 
mating 20 per cent corresponds to a wet-bulb temperature of 
504° F. and according to Mr. O. W. Armspach (author of 
The Relation of Wet Bulb Temperature to Health published 
in THe Journat of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers for May, 1920) increases the death 
rate about 6 per cent above what it would be if the wet-bulb 
temperature were 57° F. 

Moisture Required. For an average-sized house contain- 
ing a family of five persons there will be required for each 
person 1,800 cubit foot of air per hour, or a total of 9,000 
cubic feet. If air at 0° F. and 70 per cent relative humidity 
is introduced into a house and heated to 70° F. and during 
the temperature rise no moisture is added the relative 
humidity will decrease to 4.09 per cent. In order to have 
maintained a temperature of 70° F. and a relative humidity 
of 40 per cent there would have been required an evapora- 
tion every hour of almost one-half gallon of water, 

It is estimated that 25 per cent of the cost of heating is 
expended in raising the temperature within a house from 
60° to 70°. If the conclusions of Mr. Armspach that the 
best temperature for physical health lies between 57° and 
61° (wet bulb) with a relative humidity between 65 and 75 
per cent are correct, it is then possible to save fuel and yet 


be comfortable at a temperature below that commonly thought 
to be required. 

Supplying Moisture to the Air. There are several methods 
by which moisture may be added to the air supply of a warm- 
air furnace-heating system, although it is doubtful whether 
any at present are capable of supplying sufficient vapor to 
maintain high enough relative humidity to permit a room 
temperature much below 70°. The common practice of 
placing a small cast-iron receptacle, called the water pan, 
in the side of the furnace casing is but a feeble effort in the 
right direction. It is seldom, if ever, large enough or has 
sufficient surface, while in many cases the pot is so placed 
that no appreciable amount of water can be added to the 
passing air. A small water pan set low down in the furnace 
has practically no effect. It should have a large area and 
be set well up into the warm-air space, so as to make evapo- 
ration as rapid as possible. A supply pipe with ball stop- 
cock and an overflow pipe make it easy to keep the pan filled 
with water. With a pressure water system automatic control 
is possible; the quantity of water evaporated increases with 
the quantity and temperature of the air passing through the 
furnace, so that the humidifying apparatus to some extent is 
self-regulating. 

If there is a cold-air chamber a satisfactory humidifier may 
be provided by building a galvanized iron and wire rack 
with two or three sloping shelves to hold crushed coke. 
Insert a perforated pipe so that small streams of water will 
play upon the coke on the top shelf and trickle down through 
the ones below, thus keeping the coke continually wet. A 
drip pan at the bottom connected with an over-flow pipe lead- 
ing to a drain completes the apparatus. Another method is 
to spray the incoming air by means of several small atomiz- 
ers arranged in the cold-air duct with a proper outlet for 
the overflow. Mo’st air absorbs heat better than dry air; 
otherwise it makes little difference whether the air is 
moistened before or after it is heated. Several commercial 
humidifiers for spraying the heated air as it leaves the 
furnace are also obtainable. Very satisfactory humidifica- 
tion has been secured with the better types. 

So far as known no one has yet devised a satisfactory 
method of moistening air in houses heated by hot water. 
Pans which hang on the back of the radiator are obtainable, 
but they do not have a large surface, and as they are not 
highly heated they are not very effective. With steam heat 
the water pans are but little more effective. 

How to Determine Humidity. The relative humidity of 
the air in a room may be fairly accurately determined with 
two thermometers in the following manner: Use thermo- 
meters that have their bulbs completely exposed. Around 
the bulb of one tie a small piece of cheesecloth or other 
porous fabric and thoroughly saturate it with water. Whirl 
this wet-bulb thermometer around on the end of a string 
12 to 15 inches long. The height of the mercury in this 
thermometer will fall rapidly, owing to the evaporation of 
the water from the little sack surrounding the bulb. The 
drier the air the faster the mercury will fall. After two or 
three minutes, the wet-bulb temperature will become station- 
ary. A reading should be taken instantly to obtain the low 
point. The dry-bulb thermometer reading should be taken 
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simultaneously. Substract the wet-bulb reading from the The experiment can be performed with one thermometer by 
dry-bulb reading and refer to the accompanying table, from taking the average room temperature before using it as a 


which a value for the relative humidity may be obtained. 


wet-bulb thermometer. 





Difference between dry and wet bulb (degrees F.) 
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thermometer 


Reading of dry bulb 1 | 2 | 3 | 
(degrees F.). 
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63 | 60 | 56 | 53 | 49 | 46 | 43 | 39 | 36 | 33 | 30 | 27 | 24 




















(Table based on 30 inches barometric pressure.) 


The White Lead Question.—The International Labor 
Office has issued a reply to the recently published letter 
of Lord Askwith in which he criticised the questionnaire 
sent out by them in relation to the use of white lead in 
painting. Their reply was as follows: 


1. After referring to the danger of “bureaucratic tendencies” 
on the part of the International Iabor Office, he (Lord Askwith) 
says: “The International Labor Office has seen fit to fasten upon 
its use (white iead) in painting, and, instead of instituting an 
inquiry into the whole hygiene of the painter’s calling and into 
ways and means of improving it, goes bald-headed for the pro- 
hibition of the use of white lead-in painting.” In the first place, 
it was not the International Labor Office which decided to put 
“the prohibition of the use of white lead in painting” on the 
agenda for the October conference. The decision was taken 
by the Governing Body, which consists of the representatives 
of twelve Governments, six representatives of the employers and 
an equal number of workers’ representatives. Sir Allan Smith, 
president of the National Confederation of Empioyers’ Organiza- 
tions, represented the British employers at the meeting at which 
the decision was taken. The Governing Body was mainly 
guided by the report of the Commission on Unhealthy Industries, 
which was adopted by the first International Labor Conference 
held at Washington. In the course of the report Dr. T. M. 
Legge, senior medical inspector of factories at the Home Office, 
who acted as president, made the following statement: “I express 
the general feeling of the Commission in pointing out the impor- 
tance of the subject (the prohibition of the use of white lead in 
house-painting operations), and saying how action has already 
been taken in certain countries and the subject been studied in 
others. Consequently the Commission was of opinion that the 
subject should be referred to the International Labor Office, to 
be placed on the agenda at the next conference.” 

2. Lord Askwith goes on to state that scientific investigations 
“have shown that the mischief from which painters suffer come, 
in large part, from causes quite other than the use of white lead, 
which other causes the proposed prohibition would leave un- 


touched.” The studies of the effects of lead and its compounds 
which have been made in various countries for a number of years 
have shown conclusively that they do produce a specific malady, 
which is commonly known as lead poisoning, and that this 
malady is quite another form of poisoning from those which 
other constituents used in the manufacture of paint may produce. 

3. Lord Askwith denies the statement made in the questionnatre 
that “it is now technically possible to replace white lead in 
painting by efficient substitutes.” In this connection the follow- 
ing facts may be noted: . 

(i) In Great Britain the majority of the British Depa:tmental Com- 
mittee on the use of lead in painting of buildings, consisting of seven out 
of its eight members, recommended in 1915 that the importation, manu- 
facture, or sale of any paint material containing more than 5 per cent of 
soluble lead compound should be prohibited. They indicated that in 
their opinion satisfactory substitutes were available. 

(ii) In France a law was passed in 1909 prohibiting the use of white 
lead in all painting operations in building, which came into effect after 
the war. The Commission which inquired into the matter reported that 
the use of leadless paints is practicable. 

(iii) In Austria the use of white lead paints for interior painting was 
forbidden in 1909. 

(iv) In Holland the Committee which inquired into the matter concluded 
that leadless paints could be used with satisfactory results in some cases, 
but not in all. 

(v) In Switzerland a number of municipal authorities do not permit 
white lead paints to be used for public buildings. 

4. Lord Askwith suggests that the action of the International 
Labor Office in the matter has been, wittingly or unwittingly, at 
the suggestion of the Governments of certain countries where 
the manufacture of zinc white is a leading industry, and he 
seems to indicate that he has Germany in his mind. The answer 
to this suggestion is already contained in the statement given 
above as to the circumstances in which the question came to be 
included in the agenda for the forthcoming conference. It may, 
however, be further noted: / 

(a) That Germany was not represented at the Washington Conference, 
where the proposal to deal with the question was first made; 


(b) That the question was first mooted there by the representative of 
the French workers; 


(c) That white lead paints are extensively manufactured and used in 
Germany, and that the German employers are at present engaged in 
waging an active campaign against its prohibition 
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STRUCTURAL 


How to Distinguish Longleaf from Shortleaf and Loblolly 
Pine. (19a). (Technical Note No. 141. Forest Products 
Laboratory.) With a sharp knife carefully smooth the end 
surface of the pith and surrounding wood. If the pith or 
second annual ring is not clear, moisten the smoothed surface. 
If knots are present near the pith, satisfactory measurements 
can not be made, and the other end of the timber should be 
inspected. 

If the pith is about the size of the lead in the ordinary 
lead pencil or smaller, the specimen is not longleaf, and no 
further measurement is necessary. 

If the pith is plainly over 0.1 inch in diameter and the 
growth rings surrounding it very narrow, the specimen is 
longleaf. 

If in doubt as to the species, carefully measure the average 
diameter of the pith, not including small projections, using a 
rule graduated in twenty-fifths or fiftieths of an inch. A 
reading glass or other small lens is helpful but not essential 
in making these measurements. Then measure the diameter 
of the second annual ring in tenths of an inch. The first 
and second rings are usually very distinct, but in some pieces 
the first annual ring is rather faint, and care must be taken 
not to mistake the third annual ring for the second. Some- 
times false rings are present, but these can always be recog- 
nized by the fact that they are not prominent all the way 
around, and their outer limit is not defined by a sharp line. 

On the diagram find the point where the vertical line which 
indicates the diameter of the pith intersects the horizontal 
line which indicates the diameter of the second annual ring. 

If the point of intersection falls above the diagonal line in 
the diagram, the specimen is longleaf, or in rare instances 
slash or pond pine. If it falls below the line, the specimen 
is not longleaf, but is short leaf, loblolly, or some other of the 
minor southern pines. 


DIAMETER OF PITH - INCHES 
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Hardened Copper. (15b). (Bureau of Standards. Tech- 
nical News Bulletin No. #7.) There is nothing new or mys- 
terious about hardened copper. It is not one of the lost 
arts; immense quantities are in commercial use and added 
uses for it are being found every day. There are two well- 
known methods of hardening copper ; the first being by means 
of mechanical working, while the second is to alloy it with a 
certain amount of another metal and in some cases with more 
than one metal. As cxamples of the first kind of hardened 
copper, we may consider hard drawn copper wire and cold 
drawn tubing. The wire used for everyday trolley systems 
is a good example of one of these classes. Copper hardened 
by the second method is not usually referred to as copper but 
as brass and bronze. Many persons apparently ignorant of 
the fact that hardened copper is in use every day have so 
manipulated the melting of copper in their experiments that 
the resulting melt is impregnated with oxide. Cuprous oxide 
is soluble in molten copper and alloys with it in exactly the 
same sense as the metals mentioned above. Copper treated 
in this way is considerably harder than the pure metal but 
is unsuited for most commercial purposes. 


Safety Codes. (40b1). (National Electrical Safety Code. 
Third edition. Handbook Series of the Bureau of Standards 
No. 3. Pages 366, size 5x7¥% inches.) In addition to two 
introductory sections giving definitions of terms and rules 
for the grounding of apparatus and circuits, the code consists 
of four principal parts as follows: 

(1) Rules for the installation of machinery, switchboard, 
and wiring in central stations and sub-stations; (2) rules 
for the construction of overhead and underground lines for 
the transmission and distribution of electrical energy and 
intelligence; (3) rules for the installation of electrical appa- 
ratus and wiring in factories, residences, and wherever 
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electricity is utilized for light, heat, or power; (4) rules for 
safeguarding employees when working near 
machines or lines. 


electrical 


Committee Activities 


Standardization in a New Light. (33a.) The Sectional 
Committee of Standardization of Elevators, created under 
the procedure of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee and under the Joint Sponsorship of the A. S. M. E., 
the A. I. E. E., and the A. I. A. is breaking new ground. 

This Committee’s sub-committee on plan and scope, in its 
report has given definitions for the words “Standard” and 
“Standardization” which are significant because they reveal 
the Committee’s approach to its problems, and because they 
sound the keynote to which the Committee’s thought and work 
is tuned. They also remind us of the popular distortions of 
the meanings of the terms we use to express our thoughts, a 
distortion which is carried to the point often where the 
original and acquired meanings have little resemblance. 

The word “Standard” the Committee says is derived from 
the old French word “estandart” meaning literally “that to 
which one turns.” In its proper use, the word means the 
physical representation or symbol of the ideals for which a 
group or Nation is striving. Thus, the National emblem 
when referred to as a Standard is the physical representa- 
tion of the ideals for which the Nation stands. A Standard 
may be entirely beyond possible practical application to 
everyday problems, but, without it, as a sanction, we would 
fail to achieve even a fraction of its meaning. 

The report continues—‘“once having established a Stand- 
ard—even though it necessarily be largely an ideal—it repre- 
sents the things we ought to do, and if it be based on funda- 
mental characteristics, and is the logical and reasonable 
development of them, it necessarily becomes acceptable. A 
Standard thus set up makes a direct appeal to everyone to so 
conduct himself that in his life’s activities at least some part 
or character of the Standard will be embodied. This, in 
reality, is the process of “turning to the Standard.” 

The Committee is composed largely of engineers. Even 
the representatives of the manufacturers associations are 
primarily engineers and secondarily business men. It sees 
its problem, therefore, broadly as an engineering problem, 
but more specifically as a problem in human engineering 
which is the engineering of service. 

It has had the wisdom to begin at the beginning of its 
problem and to avoid the usual blunder of taking things as 
they are and attempting to effect a workable but unsatisfac- 
tory compromise between conflicting interests, which are 
largely commercial. It seems to have reached the conviction 
that standards, to find general acceptability must be developed 
out of considerations of service requirements, not cost. 

The declared purpose of the Committee’s work is to “im- 
prove the elevator as an instrumentality for service.” It 
states that consideration of cost does not enter into the 
Standards it is seeking to set up “for the same reason that the 
cost does not determine the efficiency of an electric motor.” 
The importance of the work of this Committee will be better 
understood in the light of the fact that the 12,000 passenger 
elevators in buildings on Manhattan Island transport daily 
approximately 12,000,000 people or twice as many as are 
carried by all the horizontal means of transit. 

The Committee discussions have thrown much light on the 
reasons for the vast number of unsuitable elevator equip- 
ments in existing buildings throughout the country. The 
statistical and other information collected and being col- 
lected is turning up many interesting facts hitherto unknown 
The truth is that there has been very little available data on 
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service requirements and on the physiological factors enter- 
ing into the problem of elevator design. Some of this data 
is illuminating and well worth noting. 

It has for a long time been known that in most buildings 
the peak of the elevator traffic has come in the morning at 
the time the occupants of the building go to work. In some 
cases, of course, the maximum traffic load is due to inter- 
floor traffic. In many buildings where observations have 
been made recently, it has been discovered that the traffic 
peak has shifted since the war from the morning arrival 
period to the evening departure period. As one building 
manager expressed it,—‘“the will to quit work seems now to 
be much stronger than the will to go to work.” This change 
in conditions has created a very serious problem. Arrival 
traffic can be controlled by the starter on the main floor, but 
departure traffic cannot be controlled. 

In some commercial buildings in New York, it has been 
determined that between 15 per cent and 20 per cent of the 
working population is women, and that every woman in the 
building visits the toilet on an average of once an hour. 
When the women’s toilets are centralized as they often are 
for control and placed in one of the mid-floors, there results 
a very inter-floor traffic which has not been provided for. 
Every trip to the toilet means two trips in the elevators; one 
to and one from. When 15 per cent of the occupants so use 
the elevators it means that 30 per cent of the building popu- 
lation rides in the elevators every hour. 

The traffic or “car interval” is another important consid- 
eration. The proper interval is determined not only by the 
trafic density, but also by the character of the tenants. The 
latter varies in buildings of different classes of occupancy, 
and also geographically. Temperament seems to have much 
to do with it. In some cities, people seem to be willing to 
wait longer for an elevator than in others. An amusing story 
was related at one of the Committee meetings of the President 
of a large Corporation—presumably a very important per- 
sonage—who was obliged to wait 45 seconds for an elevator, 
and wrote to the management of the building, complaining 
in no uncertain terms that this delay had made it necessary 
for him to run through the streets “in a most undignified 
manner” in order to catch his ferry. 

In one large high class office building, which, since the day 
its doors were opened has presented a very difficult problem 
in elevator service, it was found necessary to control the 
flow of people into the building in order to regulate the 
traffic load on the elevators. After a thorough study of 
conditions, revolving doors were installed on all ground 
floor entrances to act as throttle valves on the traffic flow. 
And the interesting fact is that the same people who raise 
hob if they have to wait a minute in a corridor or elevator, 
will find no fault when they are obliged to wait much longer 
periods on the sidewalk. 

It has been found that when women were substituted for 
men operators on elevators during the war, the power con- 
sumption increased in some cases as much as 60 per cent. 
The traffic capacity of the elevators also decreased. It is 
not at all unusual to find the excess power consumption 
where women operate the cars as high, even now, as 30 per 
cent or 40 per cent. This condition is accounted for by the 
large number of “false stops” at landings. But the Commit- 
tee got down to the practical realities of life when it received 
a communication from the National Association of Funeral 
Directors requesting that car platform sizes, especially in 
hotels and apartment houses, be made such that a casket can 
be transported without standing it on end. 

The preliminary outline of service requirements and their 
calculation as proposed by the Committee will be published 
in a later issue of THE JourNaL. 
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